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jhe alone.” 








New-Jersey, at its first annual meet- | 
ing, September 27, 1825. By Samver 
Mitten, D. D. Professor of Ecele- 
siastical History and Church Govern- 
ment, an the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, and Corresponding Secre- 


tary of said Society. 


The declared objects of our Society, 
as set forth in its Constitution, are. 
‘the promotion of useful knowledge, and 
the friendly and profitable intercourse of 
the literary and scientific gentlemen of 
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New-Jersey.” We are persuaded that 
so far as we shall be enabled to promote 
the interests of literature and science. 
we shall contribute to the real honour 
and welfare of the State. And we 
have no doubt that one of the most 
probable means of advancing the great 
cause of useful knowledge, will be to | 








promote mutual acquaintance, univn, 
and co-operation among those who love 
that cause, and are qualified to be its 
benefactors. 











The social principle pervades all the 
rational enjoyments, and all the best 
interests of our species. “It is nét 
vood,” in any sense, “that man should 
And, certainly, in the pur- 
-uits, the pleasures, and the emolu- 
ments of literature and science, be can 
as little aflord to stand aloof from his 
fellow men, and to cherish the spirit of 
a solitary being, as wm any department 
of human activity. In gathering and 
using the products of the soil, or in 
seeking the means of sensual gratiflica- 
tion in any Way, man may riot, if he 
will, as a mere animal, in ignoble soli- 
tude. Yet even this is considered, by 
all whose opinion ts valuable, as degra- 
ding to himself. But in the empire of 
knowledge, men can neither inquire 
nor execate tothe highest advantage, 
except in union and concert. Hence 
the old and generally received remark, 
that in all ages and countries, great 
men have commonly arisen in clusters. 
Not only because great occasions have 
seldoin failed, in the ordering of Provi- 
dence, to become the means of bring- 
ing forward and forming distinguished 
agents for the important work, which, 
atonce, demanded and trained them; 
bot also because, in coming forth, and 
in performing their respective tasks, 
they mutually aided, excited, and ele- 
vated each other. 

When literature had a small and 
temporary revival under Charlemagne, 
we read of a Society of learned men, 
who associated under the auspices of 
that celebrated Monarch, for the pur- 
pose of improving each other, and of 
promoting useful knowledge. ‘T’his 1s, 
so far as { am informed, the first Socie- 
ty of the kind on record. ‘The pian, 
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however, appears to have been rude 
and jefective, and the mannerin which 
it was Carried into execution, of small 
practical utility. After this eflort, we 
hear of little more of the same nature 
until the sixteenth century, when seve- 
ral literary and scientific societies were 
formed in Italy Stil, however, they 
seem to have been, in their plan and 
their influence. much inferior to any 
which have flourished since. The 
most enlarged ideas of such associa- 
tions appear to have originated with 
Lord Chancellor Bacon. who, in his 
New Atalantis, delineated a plan of 
such an im-titution, more liberal, ex 

tensive, and enlightened than had been 
ever before proposed. His project, in 

deed, received little encouragement 
from his contemporaries; but it was 
destined to produce very important ef 
fects not long atterwards. 

In the seventeenth ceotury, the con 
viction of the importance of such soci- 
eties, and a taste for forming them, 
may be said to have commenced their 
prevalence, and to have made a gen- 
eral impression on the literary world. 
It was a little after the middle of that 
century that the two most conspicuous 
associations of the kind in Europe, 
namely, the “Royal Society,” of Eng- 
land, and the »Royal Academy of Ser- 
ences,” of France. were formed: the 
former by Mr. Boyle, Bishop Wilkins, 
Mr. Hooke, and a vumber of others, 
who, at that time, held a high station 
in the pbilosophical world;—and the 
Jatter by Louis XIV, prompted by the 
suggestion, and assisted by the coun 
gels of his minister, M Co/dlert. Those 
who have examined the numerous vol 
umes which contain the transactions of 
these celebrated societies, cannot hesi- 
tute for a moment to believe, that they 
have contributed in a very important 
degree to the advancement of useful 
knowledge, not only in Great Britain 
and France, but throughout the world. 
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these associations; for a great increase 
in the number of their publications; 
and for their unexampled activity and 
usefulness in the cause of science. 
And after the most ample experience 
we are warranted tn saying, that they 
have exerted, and continue to exert, an 
influence eminently beneficial to the 
interest- of liberal knowledge. ‘They 
have male learned men better acquain- 
tei with each other. They have kine 
dled a spirit of generous emulation 
among the votaries of science. They 
have stimulated into action many use- 
ful talents, by holding out suitable en- 





couragements to exertion. They have 
suggested objects of inquiry, and meth- 
ods of experiment. which might other- 
wise have escaped attention. They 
have operated like happily adjusted 
lenses, toconverge the rays of light to 
one focus, there to produce genial 
warmth, motion. and life, where all was 
cold and dead before. They have al- 
so furnished useful repositories for the 
observations and discoveries of the tn- 
genious, and have thus preseuted to 
the world many valuable productions, 
which would otherwise have been lost, 
through the modesty, the indolence, or 
the poverty of their authors. These 
associations, moreover, by extending 
their literary tovitations and honours 
to other countries, bind more closely 
together the members of the republic 
of letters in different quarters of the 
globe, and teach them to feel as breth- 
ren embarked in the same great cause. 
It would not be difficult, | am persua- 
ded, to show, that such confederations 
of learned meu have had a very per- 
ceptible influence in promoting even 
national prosperity and greatness, and 
in widely extending a spirit of general 
improvement. 

The number of societies of this kind 
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‘and imitation. 
with regard to time aod importance, 6 
eminently remarkable tor maluplying | “Tne Awerican Philosophical Suciety, 





But the exghteenth century ts pre | 


inthe United States, though compera- 
tively small, are well worthy of u tice 
The first in order. both 
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hel! at Philadelphia, for promoting || spectfally to suggest a thought or two 
Useful Knowleige.” It was formed, | on some of the objects to which our at- 
in the year 1769, by the union of two tention, as the “Literary and Philoso- 
smaller societies. which bad for some || phical Society of New Jersey,” ought 
time existed in that city; and has been | to be more particularly directed. 


ever since continued tn usetul and re- Allow me. then first of all, to SAY» 

spectable operation. Of this soctety,| .) ee 

“i Franklix was the most conspicuous that the great interests of EDUCATION 
. | appear to me to be among the most 


Pa - assisted by Dr. | ' 
ov nee a - hae nSaiere J ‘Hus. | radical and important to whict our at- 
§ en ente on hist : ; 
estenRouse, Shen entering ‘tention can be directed. Our state 
i 


jous ur- he ev. Drs. Ewing and | 
tri = Geuree, ' K : a—«€,". | possesses a large and constantly accu- 
Smith, and a number of other triends | : 


of liberal knowledge, whose names | Mulating COMMON SCROOL-FUNB; which 
will soon be set in active operation, 


| 

ave secured an imperishable record || 
ha and possess, we hope, much potency. 
[tis of the utmost importance tht a 


in the history of American literature. 
» Volumes of Transactions which | 

a som wise system be formed, by means of 

which this fund shall be made to ace 


this society has published, are too well) 
complish, under the Divine blessing, 


known to require commendation here. } 
Some of the Astronomical Papers con- a | 
tained in the Ist volume of those Trans | (he LARGEST POSSIBLE AMOUNT OF BEN- 
actions, served, it is well ascertained, | "¥'T TO THE RISING GENEKATION, AND 
at that early day, in connection with postage TO ree sre en 4 ies 
the experiments on Electricity, by Dr. soli 4} me ym ores eo — it of 
Franklin, to make a most respectfal N, ma , an i e oe poner a 
impression throughout Europe, with re- mat a _— =“ ben a in (his 
gard to the native genius and science =o SUBJECT | t of any tem- 
of our country. poral concern worthy o our attention 
“The American Academy of Arts and || ** politicians, as philanthropists, or as 
Sciences,” held at Boston, was estab phitorophers, it is the grand concern of 
lished in 1780. It has published seve: || "YPMESFARY PUBLIC INSPRUCTION 


ral volumes of Communications, which || To the same general subject belongs 
afford a very henourable speeimen of another consideration, which has been 
the talents, learning, and diligence of | by far too much neglected in our high- 
its members, and a pledge of still great: | }y favoured and enterprising country. 
er usefulness in future. “The Con- ‘1 refer to some plan by which places 
necticut Academy ef Arts and Scien- |! jp our Cotteces shall be made access- 
ces,” formed at New Haven, in 1799; | jble to the children of the poor as well 
and “The Literary and Philosophical || as to those of the rich. There ought to 
Society of New York,” founded in || be, inall our higher institations of learn- 
1814, have also entered on a career, ing, a number of scuoLarsuips, for the 
which bids fair to be, at once, reputa- support of such indigent young men of 
ble to themselves, and beneficial to our || promising talents and good moral char- 
country. A few other associations of a |i acter, as have an ardent thirst for 
similar kind, but on a smaller scale, and knowledge, and wish to proceed to the 
of less celebrity, have arisen in differ- || more advanced grades of education. 
ent parts of the United States; and | To this provision, which every enlight- 
ought to operate as a stimulus to us, and || ened community owes to itself, ought 
as examples of how much, even with | to be added another.—that of FELLow- 
smaller means than we possess, an en || suips,—after the example of all the 
lightened zeal can effect. best foreign Universities. on the basia 

Suffer me now, gentlemen, most re- Hof ~which a select number of indigent | 
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genius; and if his professed followers 
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nodenie who have gone breast the itis cnaaign they have deneited their 
regular Collegiate course. and have a_ Master. 
taste and capacity for much bigher at 


tainments, may remain several years. ‘ 
| U ; ) 
longer engaged in study, and thns be | From the Connecticut Observer. 


come eminently fitted for the highest THE WORLDLY PROFESSOR. 


and most important trusts of Academi | When I see a professor of religion, 
cal office. Establishments of this kind, whose life bears no visible marks of 
which shall give the son of the poorest | distinction from the lives of unheliey- 
man in the community,—if he bave tal- |! ers, | ask why is this? And | am an- 
ents and virtue,—the opportunity of swered, he is a worldly Christian. 
rising to the most elevated honours of! | ‘Worldly Christian! What does this 
any profession which he may select— |mean?? ‘Oh, it means a Christian 
and which shall also furnish the means | whose treasure is on the earth’? And 
of providing ripe and thorough scho- | will such a Christian ever get to heav- 
lars, to fill the chairs of Collegiate ||}en? The testimony of Christ is—*not 
government and instruction, ought lo |every one that saith unto me Lord, 
lie near the heart of every friend to) Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
sound learning, as well as of every en- i heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
lightened Statesman. | my father. which is in heaven,” “Lay 
That “Ignorance is the mother of de- not ap for yourselves treasures upon 
yotion,” is a “doctrine of devils.” and as | earth. where moth and rust doth cor- 
stupid as it is diabolical. The time. we rupt, and where thieves break through 
trust, is forevergone by, whensuch fears and steal; but lay up for yourselves 
are to be indulged, or such a doctrine tol- treasures io heaven, where neither 
erated. Iha:e nodoubt thatthe mem- moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
orable saying of Lord Bacon is, em-| thieves do not break through nor steal: 
phatically, a truth—that > Philosophy, ‘for where your treasure is there will 
when studied superficially, leads to un. | your heart be also.” Such a protes- 
belief and atheism; but when profound- | sor ts in no respect preparing for heav- 
ly understood, is sure to produce venera- | en, and without a transformation of his 
tion to Gud and to render faith m ham | aflections, he could not be happy in 
the ruling principle of our life.” It is'| heaven, were it possible for him to be 
true, indeed, that some presumptuous: admitted there. Such qualification is 
claimants of the name of Philosopher, | requisite for enjoyment even in heaven. 
mn the eighteenth century, attempted to "1 he worldly professor to be happy 
extend the principles of that ilustr: |) there. must have his idols in the world. 
ous Father of Experimental Philoso- || That which he here loves supremely, 
phy, to a length equally dangerous and || would be necessary to his happiness in 
insane ;— toa le gth which would have | heaven, unless he should undergo a 
accounted for all the phenomena of | moral change at death. Provided he 
motion, life, and mind. on the princi-|| dies as he lives, and at death is sepa- 
ples of the material! system alone; and,| ted from all he loves in the world, he 
of course, would have banished the || cannot rationally hope to be any other- 
Creator from bis own world. But this || wise than miserable beyond the grave. 
daring perversion was infinitely remote | Itisthen desirable that the worlldy proe 
from the spirit of Bacon. Whatever | fessor should be brought to see his mis- 
may be said of his personal failings, take, and to know his true cendition. 
his system had, surely, as much prety as) There are many marks by which he is 
to be known, some of which are the 
following :—He is habitually hurried iv 
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are not at least speculative Christyans, 
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the business of the world; and this hur. 
ry of business leads him to neglect re- 
ligious duties. He does not find time 
for the daily re: ding of the Bible. for 
stated seasons of secret prayer, and for 
prayer regularly in his family. He 
cannot be charged with entire neglect 
of those duties, yet he is inconstant, 
irregular, and superficial in the per- 
formance. He hurnes through them. 
when he does pot omit them, and his 
calls in business are so pressing, that 
he often omits them; when he attempts 
to perform them, the world ts so much 





in his thoughts, that he derives no sat- 
isfaction from the duties at any time 
He would oot be thought to live without 
prayer, vet he has oothing of the spi 
ritof prayer, and in its performance ts 
like a slave performing bis task. 
Another mark is his neglect of public 
worship ou the Sabbath. He labours 
so hard during the week, that he thinks 
it his duty to stay at home and rest on 
the Sabbath, and is very inconstant tn 
his attendance on public worship; he 
goes once ina while, when tt ts most 
convenient, and regulates his attead 
ance stuply by its convenience. He 
feels unidler no obligation to go, because 
itisa religious duty, nor can he be 
persuaded to believe that he 1s domg 
wrong in his neglect. Ife will plead in 
excu-e. that he can read at home, and 
pray at home, and spend the Sabbath 
as well, as to attend on public worship; 


when in reality his motive is to take) 


rest, that he may, the moment the Sab- 
bath is gone, resume his worldly busi- 
ness. ‘lhe Sabbath, as a religious in- 
gitution, is a weariness to him. 

Again: The worldly professor does 
not tind time to attend Sacramental 
Lectures, aad other occasional seasons 
of worship. lle either forgets the ap- 
poiotment which he hears made, or 


persuades himself that his calls of) 


worldly business require his attention, 


— 
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aud are more important than the Lec- 
ture. tle does not feel that the Lec- | 
ture is neceseary, and when he attends 


‘ 





on it, his honte are still on the wor id, 
and he really considers it as to him 


lost time. And the Sacrament isa dry 
unmeaning ceremony to him. THe at 
tends occasionally on this service, but 
without any spirituality of ming. In 
this most solemn and affecting service, 
his thoughts are wa dering, and hts at- 
tention 1s on something else, so that he 
fails of the good designed to be secured 
by the institation. Elis covetousness 18 
manifest in his unwillingness to support 
religious institutions. He is uniformly 
of opimon, that ministers’ salaries are 
too high, and in respect to the manner 
of paying a salary, he chooses tha‘ 
which will enable him to pass along 
with paying the least possible He ts 
continually afraid of expense. He 
hardly dare belong to an Ecclestastical 
Society for fear the meeting house may 
require some repairs, or may want 
painting, or that he may in some man- 
ner or other have something to pay; 
and as it respects charitable objects, he 
cares nothing at all about them, only as 
he is troubled because others are so 
unwise as to give their substance in this 
way. He considers the money as lost, 
which is expended for the extension of 
the gospel, and for the translation of 
the Scriptures into the languages of 
the Heathen. He will not be informed 
on the subject, and he lives in ignor. 
ance, under the apprehension, that he 
is serving God in providing for his own 
to the neglect of the clarms and wants 
of tellow- “beings, when in reality he is 
under the dominion of covetousness, 
which is idolatry. 

Such are some of the marks by which 
a worldly professor is to be known. 
And concerning him, there is very 
little ground for hope, that he will ev. 
er reform! It is more than probable, 
he will go on to eternity, as he has 
commenced, and when he comes to 
stand at the judgment seat of Christ 
that he will receive the sentence—“I 
‘never knew you, depart trom me, ae 
curser, into everlasting fire.” 
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MAHOMEDANS CLAIMED 4s KIN. 
DRED BY SOCINIANS 


Socinians of the day have often com- 
plained of the efforts of Christians to 
iientify their principles and sympa 
thies with those of Mahomedans. The 
following peculiar fragment throws 


some light upon that subject. It 15 ta- 


ken from Dr. Mason’s Plea for Sacra | 


mental Communion. 


There is a very curious, though al- 
mo-t forgotten paper, in which the 
Unitarians, as they call themselves, in 
opposition to those who hold the doc. 
trine of the ever-blessed Trinity. ex. 


ressly claim kindred with the Mahbo-/} 


metans. It is an address from two En- 
glish Socinians or Arians, (it matters 
little which) “in their own names, and 
in that of a multitude of their persua. 
sion,” whom they style ‘a wise and re 
ligious sort of people.” to the Morocco 
embassador at the court of Cuartes 
the If. and is entitled, "An Epistle Ded- 
tcatory to his illustrious EXcELLENcy, 
Amera Ben Ametu, embassador of the 
mighty emperor of Fez and Merocco. 
to Cuarves Il King of Great Britain” 


In this “epistie dedicatory.” they 
tell his Mahometan Excellency that the 
faith of his countrymen and sect is 
much purer in the article “touching 
the belief of an only sovereign God,” 
and “many other wholesome doctrines,” 
than the faith of either Papal or Pro 
testant Christendom: seeing that about 
these doctrines in which they, the Ma 
hometans, “persevere,” “this, our wes- 
tern part of the world,” the British 
jsles and European continent, “are de 
clined into several errors from thé in- 
tegrity of their predecessors.” And 
they “heartily salute and congratulate 
his Excellency, and all who were with 
bim, as votaries and FELLOW worship- 
ers of that sole Supreme Deity of tne 
Almighty Father and Creator.” Ob- 
serve, they are not “fellow-worship- 








LL 
7 pers” 


with Christians in this matier 
(God be prat-ed!) but with Mahomet- 
ans—And they “greatly rejoice and 
thank his Divine bounty that bath pre- 
served the Emperor of “Morocco and 
his people,” being Mahometans. ‘in the 
excellent knuwledge of that truth,” al- 
ready mentioned, which the Christian 
world, it seems, had lost; and they as- 
sure his Excellency, which is a certain 
verity, that “in those important points,” 
viz: the Unitarian doctrines concern: 


jing God, they “draw nigher tothe Wa 


hometans, than all other Protestant or 
Papal Christians’ —and they fturther- 
more state to his Excellency. that they 
are their, the Mahometans’, “nearest 
fellow cha pions for those truths:” 
and, moreover, “that God had raised 
up their Mahomet to defend the same 
truth;” viz: ~the faith of one Supreme 


; God, with the sworn. as a scourge on 


those idvlizing Christians.” even as 
“they, with their Unitarian brethren,” 
had been accustomed tu “defend it with 
their pens.” Behold a “defender of 
the faith,” far goodlier than Henry the 
Vill; and much dearer to the Unita- 
rians than any of his successors, not 
excepting Epwarp the VI. or William 
of Orange! Bebold an ancient and 
avowed alliance; ‘The sworp of Ma- 
HOMET and the Unitarian pen!” Alt 
this and more, in a style of tawning 
compliment, from a sect of professed 
Christians to an embassador of the 
GREAT Impostor: who probably hon- 
oured their two representatives, the 
instant their backs were turned, with 
the ordinary loving appellation of 
* Christian dogs.” 

The whole of this precious “epis- 
tle” is prefixed to Lestie’s *Socinian 
controversy discussed.” ‘Vheel. Works, 
Vol L. 207, 211. 

Such an acknowledged coincidence 
hetween Unitarianism and Mahometan- 
ism, goes far to justify the aSsertion, 
that there is no very wice difference 
hetween Unitarians and Deists. But we 
are not left to coastruction or inference 
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on this heal. The affinity ts distinctly 
avowed by no less a personage than 
(he colossal Eng!ish Socinian—the late 
Dr. Joserpu Prigsrtey. Io a letter to 
his friend, Me. Becsuam. dated ~Norti- 
umberland, April 23, 1813.7 speaking 
of Mr. Jerrerson, former President of 
the Unites States, the Doctor observes, 
that “be,” (Mr. Jetferson) “is general- 
ly considered as an unbeliever.” t.e an 
infidel. 
Jar from us.” Here is a fair and tall 
contession, thit infidelity and socinian- 
ism are near neighbours; or else, a 
person allowed to be an infidet would 
be “faroti” trom a Socinian, which 
Dr, Priestley says isnot the fact. We 
say so too; and that they had much 
better shike hands at once, than keep 
up ao unmeaning warfare: especially, 
ax Wititam Wetts, Esq of Boston, a 





‘(that g 


“If so, however, he cannot be | much prosperity. 


| 


' 


| 
' 


geitleman of talent and a_ scholar, 


“whose zeal,” to quote Mr. Belsham, 


“whose zeal for truth.” + e. Socinian-- 


ism, “is beyond all praise,” 


us, in a letter to Mr. B. 


has told 
March 31, | 


1819, “that Unitarianism consists rath-_ 


eb 


er in not believing 
so essential to the character of true 


Now if faith is. 


denoiminates them trom that very thing. | 


Lelievers; then, the Unitartans, them 


selves being judges, are far enough |, 


from being Christians! 


—_———— @ 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE REV. 
G. WHITEFIELD. 
London, Jan. 6th, 1767. 
What is this | hear? Even 
bloody trade of war yields not only 


clients to, but preachers of, the blessed 


Jesus. His love constrains me (though 
uawortby the name and title of a com- 
mon soldier) to exhort a captain to 
keep his rank, march on, and fight the 
good fight of taith till called to inherit 
and lay hold on eteraat! life. 


Prevent thy foes, nor wait their charge, 
But call the ling’ring battle oa. 


The King’s business requires haste. 


We want some light horse—-some ho-| 





the. 


j 





| 





| Excuse the treedom. 


jnot here. 
jnessof aman’s hand, gathering over 
| the inhabitaats of this town, and there 
jis *a sound of abundance of rain.” 
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nest hearted, single-eyed irregulars. 
These are the ram’s horn, or rather, 
the gospel bittering rams, that must 
blow and throw down proad Jericho's 
towering walls A sea-captain. through 
Christ strengthentog him, is long ex- 
ecution atthe Tabernacle The same 
rampart ts, at any time. at a bind-cap- 
tain’s service. Good Lady Hunting: ton 
lorious gospel stir) wishes you 
Llow gladly would 
[ have met you at Northamptoa! Bo- 
dily weakness prevented. At present, 
through anmerited mercy, | am a little 
braced up. Ob tor a spring campaign’ 
Oh tor heaven! Oh tor Carist, the aea- 
veo of heavens! But | forget myself. 
The Lord Jesus 
be with your spirit. As less than the 
least of all, for his great name’s sake, 


jl beg leave to subscribe myself, my 


dear sir, your willing servant, 
G. WHITEFIELD. 
To Capt. Scott,now [1767] quartered at 
Leicester. 


From the Recorder & Telegraph. 
We have great pleasure in being 


: | jable to add another, to the many evi- 
Christians, that the word of their God — 


dences that God does answer prayer for 
our Literary lustitutions in the tollow- 
ing e.tract of a letter from a student 


im MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, to a 
gentleman in this city, dated October 


119th. 1825:— 


in our College, the still small voice 
of God 13 heard, speaking conviction to 
the hearts of the impenitent. The 
greatest share of those who are with- 
out hope, are making the interesting 
inquiry “What shall | do to be saved?” 
Three have expressed hopes, and taree 
more give satistactory evidence of ha- 
ving passed from death unto life. Our 
prospects in College are more encour- 
aging every hour. but the work stops 
There is a cloud, the big- 


in a few families, io diflerent parts of 
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the town, almost every individual) from all connexton with this Synod, 
member 15 beginning to tremble, in aod all Presbyteries under the care of 
view of his alarming situation. O pray | the General Assembly: 














—_a Ss 





continually for the prosperity of Zion) Therefore, resolved, ‘Vhat the pastoral 
in this place. | relation, heretofore subsisting between 
a the Rev. Joho M. Duncan and “the Asso- 


. ; 
SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. _ | ctate Ketormed Congregation of Balti. 

: a | more,” be, and the same hereby is de- 

Extract from the minutes of the Synod clared to be dissolved, by his withdraw- 


*hiladelphia, at their meeting held | . : +“ ages age 
of Philadelphia, 2 ang from, and declining the jurisdiction 
tn Baltimore, between October 2i,and) PY gy, arte 

te of the Presbyterran Church in the Unt- 
November 1, 1825. 


ted States of America; and said congre- 
| (1 UBLISHED BY ORDER OF SYNOD.| gation is hereby declared to be vacant, 
Whereas, The Rev John M. Dun. and is attached to, aud pat under the 
can, and the Kev. Charles G. M’Lean, || care of the Presbytery ot Baltimore. 
did receive from the late Second Pres- Kesolved, moreover, that the pasto. 
bytery of P&iladelphia, a certiicate of | ral relation bitherto subsisting between 
dismission and recommendation, which | the Kev. Charlies G. McLean, and the 
they presented to the Presbytery of || congregations of Gettysburg and the 
Baltimore, and were not received by | Hill be, and the same hereby is declar- 
said Presbytery, because they were un- || ed to be dissolved, by his withdrawing 
derstood to disown and oppose the Con- from and declining the jurisdiction of 
fession of faith and form of goverument|| the Presbyte:ian Church in the United 
of the Presbyterian Church in the Uni- || States of Jimerica; and said churches 
ted States;—And whereas the said || are hereby declared to be vacant, and 
Rev. Messrs. Duncan and M’Lean, are || are attached to, and put under the care 
not at present constituent members of || of the Presbytery ot Carlrsle. 
any Presbytery ;—W Lereas, by an act —— 
of the last General Assembly, passed PROGRESS OF METHODISM. 
on the 26th day of May, A. D. 1825, From the minutes of the Methovrlist 
it bas been decided that ministers dis- | Episcopal Church for the present year, 
missed by a Presbytery now extinct, || we learn that upwards ef nineteen thou- 
and not recetved into any other, are to | sand members, with a proportionate 
be considered as under the direction of | number ot preachers, have been added 
ibeir proper Synoa, and ought to be} to the connexion, ‘This ts a larger in- 
disposed of as the Synod may order;— || crease than our church has witnessed 
And whereas, it appertains to the Sy-) tor several years, and ts calculated to 
nod to “erect new Presbyteries, and; excite a spiritof gratitude and praise 
unite or divide those which were be-|' to the common head of the militant 
fore erected,” and “generally to take | church.—Meth. Rec. 
such order with respect to Presbyte- 
ries, sessions and people under their AMHERST COLLEGE. 
care, as may be mcunformity withthe |) We have received a Catalogue of 
word of God and the establisned rules, | Amherst College tor October, 1825, 
and which tend to promote the edilica. | from which it appears that the whole 
tion of the chureu”—chap. xi. sec. 4, numberof students belonging to the In- 
of the form of goverument;—And | stitution, is 152. An estimate of the 
whereas, the said hiev. Join M, Dun. | principal items of expense for a year 
can, and Rey. Charles G McLean, did) is given as follows: College bills B36, 
vesterday, in opeu Synod, ueciare that board 50, tuel and light 5, washing 4, 
they had wilhdrawn, and did withdraw © Total $v0.—Hec. & Tel. 
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*Quare quis tandem me reprehendat. 
si quantum caeteris, ad ipsam requiem ai- 
uni et corporis, conceditur temporis; tan 
tu;n mili egomet ad haec studia recolenda 
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The following interesting obituary is 
We greatly ad- 


ee 


from a female pen. 
mire the simplicity and gospel spirit of | 


this notice; and our personal acquain- 


— 


tance with the deceased puts it tn our 
power amply to confirm the statements 
of this delicate and faithful record. 
We shall be greatly gratitied to receive 


—a——————_ 
_aSer 


| fortitude and patience, often 








more communications of the same Spir. 
it from our female friends. 


DIED—In Winchester, on Saturday | 
Nov. 19th, Mrs. Lucy L. Kerra. aged | 
24 years. 

Mrs. Keith was a native of Vermont, 
and had the happiness to be the child | 
of pious parents—the subject of ardent | 
prayer. She was lett an orphan at fif-| 
teen; but He in whom the fatherless | 
tind mercy, was pleased to call her his 
own, and tn less than two years after 
(he death of her father, she made a 
public profession of her faith in the 
Divine Saviour, and became a member 
of the Presbyterian Church in Farm- 


—— —— 





ington, Connecticut. For six years 
previous to her death, she resided in 
Winchester, Kentucky: first as a teach- 
erot young females, and tor the three 
last years, she occupied the still «sore 


responsible stations of a wife and mo-4 


ther. In all these situations she main. 
tamed a Christian walk and conversa 
tion; manifesting great concern tor the 
prosperity of all Christian denomina 
tions, and a lively interest in the suc- 
cess of every plan for the promotion of 
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Her bodily afflictions were almost 
uninterrupted during the last two yeurs 
of her life; but she bore them wit) 
saying 
they were less than she deserved. Ga- 
ly two days previous to her death, sie 
was looking forward to an exper od 
communion season with feelings of in 
tense interest; butere that season  «r- 
rived, she was called trom time to e‘er- 
nity, and Is now, we trust, im the pres- 
ence of ber Lord, where there is tol) 
ness of joy. 

Hler afflicted husband, her only sis- 
ter, and a numerous circle of friends, 
mourn their loss, while they rejoice in 
the consummation of her happiness. 





Froma subscriber in Jndiana. 

DIED—Obod the 6th inst. in Clark 
county, state of Indiana, of a few days 
illness, Susannan V_ Ropcers, aged 20 
years, S months, and I day. Sie pos- 
sessed an amiable and aflectionate dis- 
position, was beloved by her friends 
aud acquaintances, and her death will 
long be regretted by all who knew her. 
In her last moments, she gave her 
friends full assurance that she would 
soon enter into the participation of 


| those joys which are had in reserve at 


the right hand of God for all who love 
him. 
The holy triumph of her soul 
Did death itself outbrave, 
Lett dull mortality behind, 
And flew beyond the grave. 
There where our blessed Jesus reigns, 
fu heaven’s unmeasured space, 
She'll spend a long eternity 
In pleasure and in praise. 
RENTUCKY LEGISLATURE, 
| IN SENATE. 
Nov. 10. 1825. 
LESOLVED., by the General Assem 
bly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
Phat the Trustees of tne Transylvania 
University, be respectfully reque-ted 


to furnish to the Sen ite il touse of 


Representatives of Kentucky, ttorma 
! tion on the tollowing points: 





830 


Cw ee 


ist—The amount of funds belonging 
to that institution at this time. inclusive 
of the lot of ground and improvements, 
on which it ts located, and how are 
those funds vested? 

24—What is the annual revenue of 
the institution, and from what sources 
de sved, designating the amount from 
@ach? 

34—What property and other funds 
belonged to the Transylvama Univer- 
sity at the time the act of Union pass. 
ed, uniting and incorporating the said 
Seminary and the Kentucky Academy, 
an'| how were they disposed of or vest 
ed? 

4th—What funds were derived to 
the University from the Kentucky Aca- 
demy, by the act of Union? 

5th—What property,and other funds 





~— — —_ A el ea 


belonged to the University, at the time |} 





the act passed, on the — day of : 
appointing a new Board ot Trustees, 
and making the University a State In- 
stitution? 

6th—What donations of land and 
money, designating each, have been 
made to that institution since that peri- 
o!, and how have they been applied or 
vested? 

7th—What property and other funds 
belonging at this trme to the Universi- 
ty, and how vested? 

8th—What is the state of the refec 
tory or boarding house, if any, with the 
price of boarding; and if the refectory 
has heen discontinued, the reasons for 
the disconunuance are requested, with 
information of what use the house used 
for a refectory has been applied? 

9th— The number ot Students in the 
University at the time the act passed 
making it a State Institution. 

10th—The present number of Stu- 
dents in the University, designating 
separately the Medical and Law Stu- 
dents, and those in the Grammar School} 
and College. 

1ith—The salary and other emolu- 
ments of the President, derived from 
private Lectures or Classes, signing 
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| Diplomas, and the fees charged for 
each; the salaries and emoluments of 
the other professors, and how paid, 
'whether in specie or paper currency. 
i2th—The practice among the pro- 
fessors of giving private lectures. at- 
tending private classes, and emolue 
ments derived to the professors from 
them 
| 13th—The number of Diplomas 
granted by the institution within the 
last two years, designating the number 
granted in each year. 
: 14th—The number of professors in 
each department of the tnstitution, de- 
signating the name & ttle of each, with 
the duties assigned them, and what por- 
oo of the day are they severally ems 
ployed in attending to their classes re- 
‘spectively | 
15th—What are the amount of debts 
owing by the institution, and to whom? 








— 





| 1Gth—Will the revenue of the insti- 


tution be sufficient to sustain it with the 
present salaries and expenses? = 

17th—The prices of tuition in the 
several departments of the University. 

18th—Resolved further, That said 
Trustees lay before eacii house of the 
General Assembly, the above informa- 
tion, on or before the 28th day of this 
inst. 





From the London Magazine. 

THE JOURNAL OF A DE: & NU, 
AN EYE WITNESS OF THE EVENTS IN 

Paris DURING THE FIRST FOUR 
MONTHS OF 1814. 

The very curious and interesting 
notes of the following Journal, contain 
some important contributions to the 
history of the most eventiut period of 
modern Europe. The winter of 1813 
and 14 was daily pregnant with unex- 
pected and remarkable events. 

1814. January. 

Towards the end of January, the 
dreams of power, security, and relic 
ance on the omnipotency of their arms, 


ay 





which the French bad so long indulg- 





| ed, vanished before their increasing 
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dangers. The Parisians of every class 
of society laid in, to the full extent of 
their circumstances, stores of flour. 
rice, vet-hes. white beans, potatoes, 
salt pork, and red herrings. The ba 
kérs received orders trom the police to 
lay in a stock of flour. Yet tew per 
sons would openly acknowledge, or 
even bring themselves to believe. that 
the enemy woul) dare to attack the 
capital. All they would admit was, 
that it might be so surrounded as to 
have all supplies of provisions cut off. 


A paper was stuck at the Base of the 


colu..n which supported the statue of, 


Napoleon in the Place Vendome; on it 


was written, “Pas-ez vite; il va tom- 
ber” 
Jan. 1.—The allied army crossed 


the Rhine: this was not officially no 
ticed in the Moniteur until the 23d, 
aud then said to consist of 50.000 men. 


23.—Sunday. The officers of the 
National Guard received orders to at- 
tend at the palace of the Thutleries in| 
the Salon des Marechaux; this saloon 
is a square, taking up the whole of the 
first fluor of the centre tower, and re- 
ceives its name from the whole length 
portraits of the marshals being hung 
round it. 


Why the officers were thus summon- 
ed they did not know: nearly nine hun- 
dred attended, all in sew uniforms, and | 
formed on each side of the apartment. 
The Empero: passed through accord- | 
ing to custom, as he went to mass in 
the chapel, and was saluted with the 
cry of Vive ’Empereur. On his re- 
turn he came in at the door from the 
great staircase, walked round the room, | 
and then placed himself in the middle. 
At this moment the empress entered, 
accompanied by the countess Montes- 
quieu, This lady, and not the empress, 
as was said in some of the newspapers, 
carried the king of Rome in her arms. 
The family walked round, and advanc- 
ing into the middle of the apartment. 
the Emperor, in a firm voice, said tbat 





S3i 
a part of the territory of France was 
invaded, that he was going to put him- 
self atthe head of his troops, and ho- 
ped, with God's help and the valour of 
those troops. to drive the enemy be- 
yond the frontiers. Here, taking the 
empress in one hand, and the king of 
| Rome in the other. he continued, but 
af they should approach the capital, I 
confide to the courage of the National 
,Guard, the Empress, and the King of 
Rome:” then correcting himself, he 
| Sal 1, with " voice of emotion, *my wife 
pand child.’ 





— 
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This produced the wished for effect: 
several of the officers stepped from 
their places, and approached nearer to 
him; a considerable number was in 
tears, and among that number were 
'many who were far from being admi- 

| rers or willing supporters of the linpe- 

rial government, but who were im- 
pressed by the scene. 

‘The manifest public opinion under- 
went a total change alter the 4th of 
February, when the result of the battle 
of Brienne transpired. The approach 
of the allied army was then known, 
and it was even expected at Paris in 
the course of the next ten days. To 
have doubted this, or the inability to 
resist them, would bave made a person 
“suspected of being in the pay of the 
'_pouice, and all seemed ready to humble 
themselves before the advancing ener. 
| A greater number of persons than usual 
visited the Museum of the Louvre to 
take a farewell look at the pictures, 
not doubting that the allies would imi- 
tate the example of the French and 
carry them all away. A considerable 
number of the more wealthy inhabit. 
‘ants of Paris employed capenters, join- 
ers, and masons, in making hiding pla- 
~ for their plate, money, and portable 
articles. But no sooner did the news 
‘arrive of the battle of Champeaubert, 
| and a column of prisoners was exhibi- 
howe to the versatile and sanguine Pa- 
'risians, than a paroxism of confidence 











} was excited, and the universal cry was, 
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that “not one of these insolent invaders 
would recross the Rhine ” 

About the Sth, the passport office at 
the Prefecture of Police was datly 
thronged with ladies, who, fearing the 
arrival of the enemy, hastened to quit 
Pars, with their children, and take re- 
face in Normandy, Tourame, and the 
western parts of France. Thirteen 
}orndred passports were delivered u 
ee day. 

10.— Bills stuck up about Paris. con 
taining an invitation from the Prefect 
of the departments of the Seine, to the 
inhabitants of Paris to furnish the hos 
| pitals with 6000 bedsteads, 8000 straw 
mattrasses, 7000 mattrasses, 6000 bol. 
sters. 18.000 sheets, 8000 blankets, 
24,000 shirts, 12.000 caps, balf a pound 
of lint, and ove pound of linen rags 
with each bed, and money to purchase 
cooking vessels ‘’his was solicited 
for ihe newly established military hos- 
pitals, accompanied with a threat that 
if not complied with, the sick would 
be quartered upon the inhabitants. 

But previous to this notice, most of 
the females in the higher and middling 
classes employed their leisure minutes 
in the tedious process of unravelling 
racs to make lint for the wounded, wo- 
ven lint being unknown in France, 
This was the evening occupation at al- 
most all the houses | frequented, and | 
saw at Malmaison the Empress Joseph- 
ine herself set the example, and all 
her ladies in her drawing room thus 
employing the evening. 

The Saltpetriere was the asylum for 
indigent, aged, intirm, and insane fe 
males; these miserable chjects were 
driven from the wards they inhabited, 
and torced into the workshops of that 
extensive establishment, and the wards 
filled with the sick and wounded mili 
tary. From the middie of February 
to the end of March, seven thousand 
six hundred and nine were brought in- 
to this hospital from the army. The 
greater number of these labouring un- 
der typhus and chronical diarrhea, re- 
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sulting from bad, or rather the almost 
total want of nourishment. Such was 
the confasion in the administration of 
the hospital, that there was no wood 
for fuel, or even charcoal for heating 
the tisanes, which from the severity of 
the weather were frozen. The bro- 
ken windows remained so; this, though 
it saved those attacked with fever, 
killed the pulmonary patients. Num- 
| bers of raw conscripts died of a pul- 
'monary consumption, before they had 
| been a month on march, and without 
having received any medical assistance. 
Contagion reigned to such a degree in 
the Sulpetriere, that out of six physi- 
cians and surgeons who attended there, 
‘three died, and Dr Esparon, from 
whom I received this information, at- 
| tributed his preservation to taking an 
additiinal quantity of strong coffee. 
_All those who sorted the dead soldiers’ 
clothes died; as did also the man who 
fumigated the wards with chlorine. 
The wool of the mattrasses was ne- 
'glected to be washed; this also contrt- 
buted to propagate the contagion, 
which was so much dreaded, that the 
(drivers of the cabriolets and fiacres 
could not be induced to approach the 
hospital with a fare. 

_ There were at this time, from eich- 
teen to twenty thousand sick and woun- 
ded from the army in Paris. 











GREECE. 
rtract of a letter from Dr. Howe, da- 
ted Hydra, July 80th, 1825. 
“The fleet have got ready for sea; in 
fact fifteen brigs, with 10 brulots, are 
already before Missolonghi, which was 
blockaded by a small Turkish =qnad- 
ron; we wait with anxiety for the result 
of « battle, which we are sure the 
G.eeks willoffer If tne Turks retire 
into the Gulf of the Lepant. it was der 
termined that they should be followed, 
and attacked by the fireships. The rest 
of the fleet are leaving port this day, and 
vill go in two divisions, one toe protect 
Samos, which is threatened; the other 


’ 
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will proc od lo Alesandiil 

and if possible, to oppose the carrying 
of more troops from that place to the 
Morea, by the fleet of Mechmet Al: 
The fleet of Hydra bave done well this 
seasun, and are every day bringing tn | 
prizes; these prizes are Austrian mer 
chantmen, which are chartered at Alex- 
andria or Constantinople, and despatch- 
ed to the Movea, with all kinds of pro 
visions, warlike stores, &c. destined for 
the army. The Greeks take the ves- 
sels, but are not able to hold any thing 
more than the cargoes. 

“A week since a Greek brig fell in 
with an Austrian 54 gun ship, convoy- 
ing eleven vessels: the Greek made 
signals for a fire ship to come up, anid 
then asked of the Austrian frigate per- 
mission to examine the vessels. ‘This} 
was absolutely refused, and the fiigate 
threatened to fire. if he did not steer 
off. This the Greek did, but kept hov 
ering around, uotil luckily he espied 
six mure Greek brigs ata distance; he 
made signals, and then dexterously 
throwing iimself between the trigate 
and her convoy, and getting his fireship 
to windward, he told the Austrian to 
fire and be d d; this he did not 
choose to do, but hoisted all sail and 
escaped with three of his convoy ;— 
the eight others falling into the hands 
of the Greeks, who found them to be] 
juwfal and valuable prizes. 

“About the same time happened an 





other affair, shewing the treachery of | 


the Austrian, and the gallantry of the 


Greek sailors—A Greek vessel hailed | 


an Austrian, and asked to see her pa 
pers: “Very well, come on board’ 


Accordingly a boat put off with seven) 


nen, entirely unarmed. ‘he officer] 


was pressed by the Austrian captain to! 


come below; but he beginning to sus. 
pect foul play, refused—when a signal 
was given, and twelve armed men rush- 
ed upon the Greeks.—Their officer 
was shot through the breast, but in his} 
agony still undaunted, he wrested the 
sword irom the captain’s hand, 








slew | 
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| him on the e spot; and.his followers imi- 
ti iting bis exumple soon armed them. 
selves, and though most of them were 
wounded, they cleared the deck and 
kept down the rascals, till their own 
brig came up, and beoaght the Austrian 
into port. She is a beautiful brig. car- 
rying 12 guns, and superior to any ves- 
jsell inthe Greek fleet. The Austrians 
‘say they were imsuited; be this as it 
| may, the Greeks who visited her, were 
/entirely unarmed, to shew that their 
‘intentions were vot hostae. 


“The Greeks have burnt tn this sea- 
| port about 50 transports, among which 
are 42 under Austrian colours, two or 

three English, and the rest French. 
‘There is in the employ of the Turk-a 
‘brig from Boston, but | shall not at 
present mention her name, or that of 
her captain, though | have them to wy 
possession.’ 


THE GREEK MANIFESTO. 


The London Courier of September 
21st, contsins what is stated to be the 
*Mantfesto of the Greek nation.” or tn 

other words, the ofhcial act of “the 
clergy. the representatives of the pev- 
ple. the civil ofthcers, and the milit. 'y 
‘othcers, both of the navy and army,” 
(offering to place themselves onder the 
absolute detence of Great Breain. Af. 
tera pretty long preamble, enumera: 
ting the causes which have led to the 
measure, they decree as follows: 


eta et A LLL ALA 


“The Greek nation prescribes, re. 
‘solves, decrees, and approves as fol- 





»| lows: 


“Art. 1. By virtue of the present act, 
it voluntarily places the sacred deposit 
ot its liberty. its national independence 
and its political existence, under the 
absolute defence of Great Britain. 


| “Art.2. This fundamental act of the 
Oisek » sation shall be aecompanied by 
anexplanatory memorial, addressed in 
‘duplicate to the government of his 
> Majesty ” 
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THE WAR IN INDIA. 





«A fortunate gale drove us into this 


Burmese War.—Calcutta papers to} port yesterday: we were on our way 


the 25th of April, received at Liver- | 
pool, announce the capture of Arracan 
by the Britt-h forces under the com. 
mand of Brig May. Gen. Morrison. 
The city contained 90.000 inhabitants 
two days Lefore its capture, nearly all. 
of whom fled before the surrender. It’ 
is mentioned that during the engage | 
ment a shot struck the scabbard of: 
Gen Morrison’s sword, which knocked. 
hin off bis horse, with out injuring him 
in any material way. 

The mai army under Sir Arehibald 
Campbell had been compelled to make 
a retrograde movement of 40 miles ip 
eonsequence of the division under Gen. 
Cotter. Sir Archibald had invested 
the place into which the Bundloo had 
thrown himself. with about 30.000 
troops, and hoped speedily to take the 
place The Burmese had made two 


desparate sorties with their war ele-| 


phants, but were driven back. 100 
pieces of cannon were ready to open 
their fire upon the Purmese. [ Rec. & Tel. 





BURMESE WAR 

The capture of Arracan by the Brit- 
ish East India troops, which we noticed 
a short time since, is confirmed by sub 
sequent advices from lodia. The offi- 
cial account of the transaction, dated 
April 2d, says, “The Almighty has 
been pleased to crown the exertions of 
the south eastern division of the army 
with complete success. Arracan was 
yesterday taken, and the 10,000 men 
that acted under Atown Muvgza have, 
asa military body, been nearly annihi- 
lated.” ‘The British loss was trifling, 

not exceeding twenty or thirty killed. 

[\¥. ¥. Observer. 





From the New York Gazette. 


- 
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The Brandywine—We have been 
permitted to make the following extract. 





from Havre toGibraltar We arrived 
at Havre on the 4th, landed General 
La Fayette and suite the next day, and 
immediately after sailed for Gibraltar. 
We had scarcely cleared Cape La 
Hogue before we took a guolent gale 
from the westward, and were so fortu- 
nate as to arrive herein safety. We 
will probably remain long enoagh to 
refit our ship, when we shall again at- 
lempt to reach Gibraltay We have 
had aconstant gele ever since we lett 
the Capes of Virginia; and since [| 
have been to sea. | have never known 
so unpleasant a passage.— The General 
came on deck only four times. He 
was confined to his bed almost all the 
time by sea sickness, combined with an 
attack of the gout in his right knee.’ 
New York, Oct. 28, 
Growth and prosperity of N York.— 
In the Datly Advertiser of this morn- 
ing. we find the following comparative 
statement of the population of New- 
York for 35 years: 
The city contain’d101790 but 33.131 


1800 60.489 
1810 96.373 
1820 128,605 


1825 abont 170.006 





The Louisiana Gazette of the 12th 
ult. printed at New-Orleans, contains 
the tollowing article: 

“While in search of one of mv ne- 
groes a few days since, I noticed a 
strange black with the letters “B. M.” 
branded with a hot iron on his bosom. 
Upon inquiring, | find that by this way 
the famous Baron of France identihes 
his property.” 

THE YEAK OF JUBILEE. 

As the next year will be the fiftieth 

year of American Independence. it has 


from the letter of an officer of this been proposed that the next Anniversa- 
frigate, to his triend in this city, dated| ry shall be observed as a JuBILee. 


at Cowes, the Sth ult: 


The following is a part of the instruc: 
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tions of Moses for the Jubilee ad the | DUELLING. 
Isiaelites: “And ye shall bh: In the year 1751, two mi\.tary off- 
fiftieth year, and proclaun liberty mr - || cers who were stationed inthe garrison 
out the land to all the inhabitants there. | of Dublin, quarrelled over their glass 
af” May we not then hope that the | about some ladies. and one of them sent 
year 1826 will be emphaticaliy a year |a challenge the following morning to 
of benevolent exertion for the redemp- || his compasion, to which the latter re 
tion of the slaves of the United States, | turned the following sensible answer :— 
and that so much at least will be done. |/*Sir, | reckon it my peculiar happi- 
as to proclaim” a_ public resolution, ness, that I can produce the officers and 
that a secofd “fiftieth year” shall not || soldiers who witnessed my behaviour 












—_————— 





find a single slave in the land. at Fontenoy, as evidences of my cours 
Friend of Peace. age You may endeavor, if you please, 

-— to propagate my refusing your ch :l- 

Poisonous Cheese.—The Salem Ob- || lenge, and brand me with coward:ce; 





| 


server says, that several cases of dan |} bot | am fully convinced that nobody 
gerous sickness have recently occurred || will believe me guilty, and every body 
in that town, from eating poisonous | will see that you are malicious, ‘The 
cheese; and that the poisonous quality | cause in which we quarrelled was a 
was undoubtedly communicated by the || trifle; the bluod of a soldier should be 
substances used for coloring the cheese. || reserved for a nobler purpose. Love 
is blind, resentment mean, and taste 
Dr. Henry Janes Anderson was, on | capricious; and it ought to be consid- 
Friday, unanimously elected professor | ered, that murder, though palliated by 
of mathematics in Columbia College, | a false shew of honour, is murder still, 
New-York.—Nat. Gaz. and calls for vengeance.”——Eng. pap. 
The Trenton True American men- 
trons that the public Fund in New Jer- 
sey, for the establishment of free | pve b 
schvols for the instruction of the poor, | aC COED GB CusrmNaES cine, Tint a garty 
: , \|of modern travellers are said to have 
has grown to the sam of $200,909; and | 


: ( . 9 4 * « 
that there is reason to expect an eae! spread a cloth upon the beard, and 


diate addition to it of 100.000 dollars,—- made # serve as their breakfast table. 
balance in the state Treasury.—Jé. 
—- Diorama.—A new picture has lately 
After the next year, candidates for | been opened at the Diorama in Paris, 
admission into the Theological Semina | | which represents an eflect of fog and 
ry at Andover, are to be examined con- |snow. ‘The view is taken across a go- 
cerning their knowledge of the ele-|/thic vestibule in perspective, belind 
mentsof Hebrew. It may be anticipa | which nothing is at first discovered but 
ted that this requisition will no doubt |a dim horizon. By degrees the fog 
do much to raise the standard of The-| disperses and aflords peeps of a vast 
Glogical education in the country; nor, || forest of firs and larches, in an im- 
when it is considered how easy the at- | mense valley. To obscurity a bril- 
tainment in question is made by the lant light gradually succeeds. ‘The 
most erdinary capacities, is there any || vapours rise, the sky 1s illuminated, 
reason to fear it will bear hard on any | and the tops of the mountains show 
who are not exceedingly defective in| themselves. Keport spexks highly of 
industry and application of min‘? jthe kill with whooh these changes are 
American Journal. | produced —ANat, Gaz 





—_—-—- —— 








There is in the island of Naxos, an 
l\anciert unfinished statue of Bacchus, 


a 
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POETRY. 
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From Dr. Watts’ Lyric Poeme. 
CONVERSE WITH CHRIST. 


I’m tired of visits, modes and forms, 

Aod flatt’ries paid to fellow-worms: 
“heir conversation cloys: 

Thoir vain amours, and empty stuff: 

But I can ne’er enjoy enough 


Of thy vest company, my Lord, thou life | 


of all my joys, 


Wen he berins to tell his love, 
jorough every vein my passions move, 
ihe captives of his tongue: 
In midoight shades. on frosty ground, 
{ could attend the pleasing sound, 
Nor shall | feel December cold, nor think 
the darkness long. 


There while 1 bear my Saviour God 
Count o’er the sins (a heavy load) 
He bore upon the tree, 
Toward | blush with secret shame, 
© And weep, and love, and bless the name 


That knew not guilt nor grief his own, | 


but bore it all for me. 


Next ha describes the thorns he wore, 
And talks his bloody passions o’er, 
Till I] am drowon’d tn tears: 
Yet with the sympathetic smart 
There’s a strange joy beats round my 
heart! 
The cursed tree has blessings in’t, my 
sweetest balm it bears. 


I hear the glorious suff'rer tell, 
Llow on his cross he vaoquish’d hell, 
And all the pow’rs beneath: 
Transported and inspir’d, my.tongue 
Attempts his triumphs in a song. 
Slow has the serpent lost his sting, and 
where's thy victr’y death? 


But when he shows his hands and heart, 
W ith those dear prints of dying smart, 
[le sets my sou! on fre, 
Not the beloved John could rest 
With more delicht upon the breast, 
Nor Thomas pry ioto those wounds with 
more intense desire. 


Kivdly he opes to me his ear, 
And bids me pour my sorrows there, 
And tell him all my pains: 


~<a 


-_—- 
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| year, is likely to be considerably above 





| 


unto death, 


| 


crown of life.’—/J6. 


-gregations in the Presbyterian Charch 
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Thus, while I ease my burthen’d heart. 
In ev’ry woe he bears a part, 

His arms embrace me, and his hand my 
drvopipg head sustains. 








The Winter Session of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, in Princeton, was open- 
ed on Thursday the 10th Nov. The 
number of new students added, we 
learn, is rather greater than usual; so 
that the whole number, for the ensuing 


one hundred.—Am. Journal. 

On Wednesday last, the Rev. Dr. S. 
S. WoopuuLL was inaugurated Profes- 
sur of Ecclesiastical History, Church 
Government, and Pastoral Theology, 
in the Seminary of the Reformed 
Dutch Church at New Branswick—/JJ, 





At an ordination held in St. Andrew’s 
Church tn Philadelphia, on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 30th, Mr.Greenbury W. Ridgley 
was admitted by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
White, to the Order of Deacons. Vorn- 
ing prayer was read by the Rev. James 
Milnor, D, D. Rector of St. George's 
Church, New-York, and the candidate 
was presented by the Rev. G. T. Bed- 
ell, Rector of St. Andrew’s. The ser- 
mon was by the Bishop, from the text, 
Revelations 2d chapter, and last clause 
of the 10th verse “Be thou faithful 
and | will give thee a 





In 1819, there were 400 vacant con- 


of the United States; and in 1823 the 
number had increased to 769,—J6. 

— SSS 

FOR SALE, 

At the office of the Western Lumi- 
nary, Wr. Alexander’s “Evidences of 
Christianity,” price $1 25 specie,— 
Jenyns’ View of the luternal Evidence 
of the Christian Religion,” price 50 
cents specie,—and Scougal’s “Lif of 
God in the Soul of Man,” price 60 cts. 


specie. 

















